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WORLD  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  UP  IN  1959 

World  tobacco  production  at  8,^69  million  pounds  in  1959  was  1  percent 
larger  than  the  1958  world  harvest  of  8,35*+  million  pounds.  The  1959  crop, 
however,  was  2  percent  below  the  1957  harvest  of  8,657  million  pounds. 

Major  production  increases  in  1959  were  in  the  United  States,  Yugoslavia, 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland,  India,  and  Turkey.    Crops  in  Rhode sia-Nyasaland  and 
Turkey  were  at  record  levels  in  1959 •    Larger  planted  areas  in  the  United 
States  resulted  in  a  crop  of  about  1,800  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,736 
million  pounds  in  1958.    Lesser  increases  in  1959  production  for  major  pro- 
ducers were  registered  in  Colombia,  France,  Italy,  the  Philippines,  and 
Poland.    These  gains  more  than  offset  major  decreases  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Greece,  and  Japan. 

North  America;    Production  in  North  America  in  1959  totaled  2,20^  million 
pounds, -a  little  below  the  2,213  million  harvested  in  1958.    U.  S.  produc- 
tion in  1959  (November  estimate)  was  1,800  million  pounds,  k  percent  above 
1958  but  still  the  third  smallest  since  19*+3»    Production  of  flue-cured, 
however,  at  1,080  million  pounds  was  about  the  same  as  in  1958.    Most  of 
the  gain  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  Burley,  cigar  leaf,  and  fire- 
cured.    The  Canadian  crop  was  reduced  sharply  from  1958  because  of  extremely 
unfavorable  weather.    Crops  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
were  smaller  than  in  1958.    Crops  in  the  remainder  of  North  America  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  1958. 

South  America:    Production  in  South  America  in  1959  totaled  k'J'j.h  million 
pounds,  k  percent  below  the  1958  harvest  of  ^96. 5  million.    A  big  drop 
occurred  in  Brazil,  from  308  million  in  1958  to  27*+  million  in  1959*  This 
was  partially  offset  by  increases  in  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 

Europe ;    Production  in  West  Europe  in  1959  dropped  to  56*+  million  pounds 
from  583  million  in  1958  mainly  due  to  a  sizable  drop  in  the  Greek  harvest 
and  lesser  declines  in  West  Germany  and  Spain.    Italy's  production  was  about 
6  million  pounds  larger  than  in  1958,  and  a  record.    France  showed  a  rise 
of  about  6  million  pounds.    The  harvest  in  Eastern  Europe,  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  60k  million  pounds,  up  8  percent  from  1958,  mainly  due  to 
increases  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Africa:    African  tobacco  production  in  1959;  at  klO  million  pounds,  was 
12  percent  larger  than  the  367  million  in  1958.    The  major  increase  was 
in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  where  the  1959  crop,  at  231 
million  pounds,  was  at  a  record  high.    Flue -cured  accounted  for  all  of  the 
Federation's  increase  in  1959*    Production  in  other  African  areas  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  1958. 
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Asia:  Asian  tobacco  production  totaled  3,728  million  pounds  in  1959,  com- 
pared with  3,617  million  in  1958.    Substantial  increases  in  Turkey,  where 
the  1959  crop  set  a  record,  and  in  India  more  than  offset  declines  in 
Japan  and  Indonesia.    There  were  increases  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Korea,  and  Syria. 

Oceania:    The  Australian  1959  crop  of  about  Ik  million  pounds  (up  2.5 
million  from  1958)  boosted  Oceania,s  total  production  from  16.2  million 
pounds  in  1958  to  18.9  million  in  1959. 


TOBACCO:     Estimated  world  production,  farm  sales  weight,  l/  by  kind  of 
tobacco,  harvested  in  calendar  year  1959,  with  comparisons 


Average 

Kinds                  )  , 

;  1950-5*+ 

1957  : 

1958  2/ 

I     1959  2/ 

:      1,000  : 
:  pounds 

•  1 

•  1 

Other  light  air-cured...:  102,670; 
Oriental  and  semi-  : 

1,000 

pounds 

'  2,707,993 
599,1^ 
99,620 
809,87^ 

1,250,1+65 
2,096,31+3 
i  9^0,505' 
138,296- 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

;  2,910,6ol+ 
:  585,101 
98,511 
759,533 

:  1,108,666 

:  1,923,591 
:  8ll+,82l+ 
1^1,556 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

.  2,899,751 
:  615,615 
:  103,130 
:  759,385 

:  1,17^,235 
:  1,910,023 

81+9,1+99 
1^5,765 

1+/  8,657,126 

:5/  8,35^,136 

6/  8,1+69,103 

l/  Farm  sales  weight,  is  about  10  percent  above  dry  weight  normally  reported 
in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not  identified  by  kind:     East  Germany, 
16,520,000  pounds;  Libya,  1,1+66,000  pounds;  Belgian  Congo,  l+,6ol+,000  pounds; 
and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  1,091,000  pounds. 

hj  Includes  the  following  quantities  not  identified  by  kind:     East  Germany, 
12,130,000  pounds;  and  Libya,  2,756,000  pounds. 

5/  Includes  the  following  quantity  not  identified  by  kind:     East  Germany, 
11,750,000  pounds. 

6/  Includes  the  following  quantity  not  identified  by  kind:     East  Germany, 
11,700,000  pounds. 
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WORLD  RAPESEED  PRODUCTION  SETS 
POSTWAR  RECORD  IN  1959 

World  rapeseed  production  i'   1959  is  estimated  at  k-.l  million  short  tons, 
up  3  percent  from  the  1958  crop  and  25  percent  above  the  1950-5^  average. 
Although  the  1959  outturn  set  a  postwar  record,  production  was  slightly  below 
the  1935-39  average  "because  of  smaller  crops  in  Mainland  China. 

Rapeseed  production  in  North  America  was  only  one -half  that  of  1958  as  a 
result  of  a  smaller  crop  in  Canada,  the  major  producer.    Rapeseed  was  the 
"glamor  crop"  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  for  several  years  and  acreage 
and  output  expanded  rapidly.    In  1958  acreage  was  up  sharply,  but  yields  and 
prices  were  low,  and  returns  to  farmers  were  disappointing.    This  resulted  in 
a  1959  acreage  decline  of  more  than  65  percent  and  a  sharp  drop  in  production. 
Furthermore,  an  estimated  25,000  tons  of  this  year's  crop-(about  28  percent) - 
is  unharvested  because  of  early  wet  weather  and  snows. 

Only  2  South  American  countries,  Argentina  and  Chile  produce  rapeseed 
commercially,  both  on  a  relatively  small  scale.    Production  in  Chile  has  ex- 
panded rapidly  since  the  early  1950's  following  government  and  industry  efforts 
to  encourage  oilseed  output. 

The  outturn  of  rapeseed  in  Western  Europe  in  1959  was  down  about  k  percent 
from  last  year,  reflecting  a  sharp  decline  in  France's  crop  which  was  only 
partially  offset  by  larger  crops  in  Sweden  and  Finland.    The  recent  widespread 
drought  in  Europe  had  little  effect  on  this  year's  rapeseed  crop  since  practi- 
cally all  the  crop  is  fall  sown  and  harvested  in  the  first  half  of  the  following 
year.    Because  the  dry  weather  continued  into  fall,  the  i960  crop  may  be  reduced 
in  some  areas,  especially  Sweden  where  poor  germination  of  fall  planted  seed 
resulted  in  thin  stands.    In  West  Germany  the  area  sown  this  fall  was  up  about 
25,000  acres  from  the  ^-8,200  acres  sown  in  the  fall  of  1958,  which,  with  average 
yields,  could  result  in  a  sizable  increase  in  the  i960  output  there. 

In  France  acreage  in  1959  was  reduced  to  about  220,000  against  a  record 
370,000  in  1958  because  of  poor  yield  in  1958.    However,  yields  were  better  in 
1959  and  this  fact,  along  with  price  guarantees  for  a  crop  of  265,000  tons  in 
i960,  may  induce  a  larger  output  there  next  year.    Swedish  acreage  was  about 
the  same  in  1958  and  1959,  and  higher  yields  account  for  the  larger  crop  this 
year. 

Eastern  European  production  of  rapeseed  probably  was  up  in  1959-  Prelimi- 
nary reports  from  Poland  indicate  record  yields,  and  East  Germany  may  have  had 
a  crop  equal  to  the  1957  output. 

Asia  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  world's  rapeseed,  and  production 
there  was  up  substantially  from  1958.    India  accounts  for  about  one -fourth  of  the 
world's  rapeseed  and  its  1959  crop  was  a  record  1.2  million  tons,  up  sharply  from 
the  low  level  of  1958,  and  about  50,000  tons  above  the  previous  record  of  1957 • 
Pakistan  also  had  a  record  crop,  slightly  above  the  previous  high  of  1956. 


RAFESEED  l/:    Production  by  specified  country  and  estimated  world 
total,  averages  1935-39  and  1950-54 ,  annual  1955-59 


Country 


Average 


1935-39 :19^0^ 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958  2/ 


1959  2/ 


1,000 
short 
tons 


1.1 


1.1 


North  America:  : 

Canada  : 

Mexico  : 

United  States  : 

Total  3/  

South  America:  : 

Argentina  :  37  •  3 

Chile  :  1.0 

Total  3/  :  38.3 

Europe :  : 

Austria  : 

Belgium- Luxembourg. . . . : 

Denmark  : 

Finland  :   

France  :  12.5 

Germany,  West  :  102.4 

Italy  :  5/  2.2 

Netherlands  :  '  4.2 

Sweden  :   

Switzerland  :   


1,000 
short 
tons 

7.8 
6.2 
.2 


1,000 
short 
tons 

38.7 
7.9 
1.8 


1,000 
short 
tons 

150.2 
8.8 
1.0 


1,000 
short 
tons 

216.5 
6.6 
4.6 


1,000 
short 
tons 

194.1 
8.8 
1.0 


1,000 
short 
tons 

90.0 
8.8 


1472 


"4"E74" 


160.0 


227.7 


203.9 


100.0 


1.4 


.8 


13.9 


16.7 


12.0 


20.7 


18. 9 


21.7 


22.0 


25-5 


1.8 
.1 


Total  3_/  :  123.2 

Germany,  East  :  "5/ 

Hungary  :  10.0 

Rumania  :  50*3 

Yugoslavia  :  12.4 

Total  East  Europe  : 

(Incl.  U.S.S.R.)  3/.:  172.6 


7.1 
3.2 

14,3 
12.8 
153.8 

59.5 
12.8 
23.6 
181.7 
6.3 


10.1 
1.4 
3.2 

19.8 

117.5 
23.2 
H.3 
20.7 

182.8 
6.8 


10.4 
1.8 

1.9 
10.8 

89.I 
42.8 

7.1 
28.1 

32.5 
6.8 


"390TF 


9.8 
2.1 
2.5 
5.9 
176.8 
74.4 
11.3 
17.9 
183.2 
5.7 


231.3 


10.1 
1.8 
8.6 

14-3 
216.5 

63.6 

H.9 
10.0 
116.4 
9.4 


10.1 

9.1 

25.4 

152.3 
63.4 

10.7 
7.0 
153.4 


443.0 


5/121.2 
"  3.4 
7.1 
7.2 


"2TPT 
3.2 
10.7 
9-3 


"I53TI 
2.5 
8.3 
5.1 


1.0 
6.1 

3-3 


TSoTo" 
1.8 
6.8 
7.8 


8.2 


304.8 


490.3 


375-0 


411.8 


369.0 


457.0 


Total  Europe  :  295.8 

Total  Africa  :  ~ 


887.I 


6O6.3 


901.4 


"8HT0" 


900.0 


20.0 


20.0 


22.0 


T4T5 


22.0 


"24~3 


Asia:  : 

China,  Mainland  : 2,620.0 

India  :  873.4 

Japan  :  134.8 

Pakistan  :    251. 3 

Turkey  :  .2 

Total  3/  :3, 881.Q 


990.0 
934.8 
240.0 
294.8 
3-1 


1,070.0 
1,143-5 
297.I 
356.2 

1.9 


2,464.3 


2,870.4 


l,0k!0.0 
947.5 
353.0 

364.0 
1.7 


980.0 
1,149-1 
315.5 
349.4 
1.2 


1,210.0 
1,033.8 
294.2 
334.9 

2.2 


1,200.0 
1,197.3 
287.5 
371.8 


2,687.9 


2,796.9 


2,876.8 


3,060.0 


World  total  :^,216.2 


3,811.7 


3,549-1 


3,947.7 


3,983-3 


4,110.0 


l/  Includes  mustard  seed  in  areas  where  rapeseed  and  mustard  seed  are  not  sep- 
arately reported.    Harvest  of  rapeseed  occurs  early  in  the  calendar  year  given 
in  all  major  producing  countries  except  Canada.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Includes  es- 
timates for  countries  where  figures  are  not  available.    4/  Prewar  Germany.  5/ 
Less  than  5  years.    6/  Included  with  Germany,  West. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad  and  related  informa- 
tion. 
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The  acreage  sown  to  rapeseed  in  Communist  China  in  the  fall  of  I958  apparently 
was  up  almost  one-third  from  the  previous  year.    However,  "based  on  later  re- 
ports, the  harvested  area  differed  little  from  the  previous  year,  indicating 
heavy  abandonment  prior  to  harvest.    Thus,  the  I959  crop  probably  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  I958,  but  less  than  one-half  the  1935-39  average.    The  area 
sown  to  rapeseed  in  Mainland  China  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  1930' s. 
The  major  reasons  for  the  decline  have  been  increasing  competition  of  food 
crops  for  land  and  low  state  purchase  prices.    State  prices  were  particularly 
low  prior  to  adjustment  in  1957,  but  even  following  the  price  adjustment,  poor 
yields  encouraged  cooperatives  and  communes  to  plant  more  profitable  crops. 

RECORD  WORLD  COFFEE  CROP 
TO  INCREASE  SURPLUSES 

The  third  (December)  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
places  the  1959-60  world  coffee  crop  at  68.7  million  bags,  with  exportable 
production  at  58.6  million.    The  1958-59  total  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
60  million  bags,  with  exportable  of  51«3  million.    Production  in  1959-60 
will  exceed  requirements  by  about  18  million  bags,  adding  to  surpluses. 

North  American  coffee  production  for  the  1959-60  crop  year  is  esti- 
mated at  9.k  million  bags,  with  an  exportable  production  of  "J ,k  million. 
Yields  have  been  increasing  steadily  in  Costa  Rica  the  past  5  years,  and 
the  1959-60  crop  is  expected  to  be  a  record  one.  Present  conditions  in- 
dicate a  normal  crop  in  Cuba  this  year,  following  the  reduced  1958-59  crop 
due  to  civil  unrest  and  hurricane  damage. 

Rains  during  the  third  quarter  of  1959  benefited  the  1959-60  crop  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.    Prospects  indicate  a  record  crop  in  Haiti.  The 
I959-6O  season  is  the  "on  year"  in  the  production  cycle  for  both  of  these 
countries . 

Total  coffee  production  for  1959-60  in  El  Salvador  is  now  estimated 
at  1,^+75^000  bags,  with  exportable  at  1,375*000  bags.    Guatemala1  s  total 
1959-60  crop  is  expected  to  be  a  record  1.5  million  bags,  with  an  exportable 
production  of  1.3  million. 

The  governments  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  been  stimulating  produc- 
tion in  the  past,  but  both  countries  are  now  stressing  improved  practices 
rather  than  increase  acreage.    Lack  of  rain  in  Nicaragua  is  expected  to 
hold  production  in  1959-60  to  only  a  slight  increase  over  1958-59* 

Mexico1 s  1959-60  coffee  crop  is  expected  to  total  a  record  2,150,000 
bags,  with  exportable  production  estimated  at  1,650,000  bags.  Storm 
damage  on  the  coast  of  Veracruz  in  November  caused  some  loss  of  coffee 
east  of  Coatepec.    Such  losses,  however,  will  not  materially  affect  total 
production. 
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Hawaii  is  expected  to  have  a  larger  output  in  1959-60  than  in 

1958-  59  when  the  crop  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather.  Panama's 
production  is  still  increasing,  however,  over  half  of  the  estimated 
1950,-60  production  is  lowland  coffee  which  is  neither  authorized 
for  price  support  nor  export. 

South  America's  total  1959-60  coffee  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  I4-6.O  million  bags,  with  exportable  production  at  39.6  million. 

Brazil's  total  1959-60  crop  is  estimated  at  36  million  bags, 
with  exportable  production  at  31  million.    This  would  be  a  record, 
and  also  the  first  time  that  the  State  of  Parana  has  surpassed  Sao 
Paulo  in  coffee  production. 

Colombia  is  expecting  a  1959-60  crop  300,000  bags  larger  than 
that  of  1950-59.    Harvest  was  delayed  somewhat  by  rains,  but  this 
improved  the  condition  of  trees. 

The  1959-60  coffee  crop  in  Ecuador  is  expected  to  be  near  normal, 
following  a  rather  low  1958-59  crop  attributed  to  the  "off  year"  in 
the  production  cycle.    Peru  has  had  a  sharp  increase  in  coffee  pro- 
duction in  the  past  few  years.    Venezuela  is  expected  to  have  a  total 
coffee  crop  of  900,000  bags  for  1959-60,  while  exportably  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000  bags. 

Africa's  total  coffee  crop  for  1959-60  is  now  estimated  at  10.8 
million  bags,  while  exportable  production  will  probably  amount  to 
roughly  10.2  million.    The  total  1958-59  crop  amounted  to  10. 3  mil- 
lion bags,  approximately  9»8  of  which  was  exportable.    Most  of  the 
African  producing  countries  are  expecting  record  crops  for  the 

1959-  60  season. 

Coffee  production  continues  to  rise  in  Angola,  where  rain  came 
at  opportune  times  for  the  1959-60  crop.    Weather  has  been  excep- 
tionally good  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda -Urundi  for  the  1959-60 
crop,  and  good  quality  is  reported.    The  share  of  coffee  produced  by 
natives  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  gradually  increasing,  and  many  small 
cultivators  are  planting  coffee  trees  in  all  nonfood  producing  areas. 

African  farmers  continue  to  produce  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
coffee  crop  in  the  Cameroun,  where  spectacular  increases  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years.    Production  increases  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  on  a  quantity  basis  have  been  rather  slow,  but  the  Government 
is  making  a  strong  effort  to  reach  260,000  bags  by  1965. 

Coffee  production  for  the  1959-60  season  in  French  West  Africa, 
the  leading  African  producer,  is  estimated  at  2.5  million  bags.  Price 
supports  on  the  1959-60  crop  were  delayed,  and  may  reduce  somewhat 
the  size  of  the  crop. 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  total  production  for  the  marketing  year 


1959-60  with  comparisons  1/ 


t  Average 
:  1950/51- 
s  195V55 


Continent  and  country 


1956-57 


North  America: 

Costa  Rica   

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic  ...... 

El  Salvador   

Guatemala  

Haiti   

Honduras  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

Panama  3/...  

Other~North  America  k/. 


1,000 
bags  2/ 

h39 

U55 

1,216 
1,129 

6U2 
212 
1,373 
362 

170 


Total  North  America  :  6,810 


South  America:  s 

Brazil   :  I8,961j 

Colombia  :  6,330 

Ecuador  :  3U7 

Peru  ...:  ll>6 

Venezuela  :  729 

Other  South  America  5/                          ♦  ♦ :  55 


Total  South  America 


1,000 
bags  2/ 

650 
610 
U75 

1,500 
1,250 

h65 

325 

1,600 

375 
500 


7,750 


18,000 
6,500 
560 
250 
850 

55 


26,215 


1957-58 


1958-59 


»  3rd 
J  estimate 
1959-60 


"1,000 
bags  2/ 

800 
725 
650 
1,380 
1,1j20 
700 
350 
1,890 
375 

hh 


8,715 


25,000 
7,800 
515 
325 
825 

55 


1,000 

bags  2/ 

895 
500 
U25 
1,500 
l,li00 

U5o 
370 
1,600 
360 
60 
315 


7,875 


30,000 
7,700 
U5o 
U15 
900 
65 


3U,55Q 


39,530 


Africa:  : 

Angola  ......:  990 

Belgian  Congo  &  Ruanda  Urundi  .......:  613 

Cameroun  :  180 

Ethiopia  .:  613 

French  Equatorial  Africa  6/  : 

French  West  Africa  :  1,3U2 

Kenya  :  223 

Malgache  Republic  :  63U 

Republic  of  Guinea  7/.  ...: 

Tanganyika  :  281 

Togo  :  56 

Uganda   :  75h 

Other  Africa  8/  :  201 


1,350 
950 
300 
865 

1,935 
360 
950 

335 
110 
1,350 

325 


Total  Africa 


5,887 


8,830 


Asia  and  Oceania: 

India  

Indonesia  

Yemen  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  9/. 


387 
985 
70 
275 


685 
1,550 
90 
300 


Total  Asia  and  Oceania  t 


V1? 


2,625 


Total  World  production  :  Ul,0l5 


Ii5,U20 


1,285 
1,235 
125 
950 

1,885 

lao 
950 

380 

80 
i,U5 

335 


9,350 


735 
1,300 
90 
30h 


1,155 
1,285 
U5o 
900 
110 
2,350 

ItOO 
850 
200 
390 
180 
l,WiO 
280 


10,290 


750 
1,165 
85 
3hh 


2,U29 


2,3hh 


55,oUi 


60,039 


1,000 
bags  2/ 

915 

750 

625 
1,U75 
1,500 
700 
liOO 

2,150 

375 
70 

to! 


9,100 


36,000 
8,000 

550 
5oo 
900 
70 


16,020 


1,525 
1,135 
500 
900 
135 

2,500 

liOO 

750 

200 
U2| 
1L0 
i,5lo 
303 


10,753 


825 
1,200 

85 

372 


2,h82 


68,655 


1/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries 
Tike  Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    2/  132.276  pounds  each.    3/  Prior  to 
1958-59  included  in  other  North  America,    h/  Includes  Guadeloupe,  HawaiiJ  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Puerto  Rico, 
Trinidad  &  Tobago.    5/  Includes  Bolivia,  British  Guiana,  Paraguay  and  Surinam.    6/  Prior  to  1958-59  included 
in  other  Africa.    j/^rior  to  1958-59  included  in  French  West  Africa*    8/  Includes  Cape  Verde,  Ghana,  Libert 
Nigeria,  Sao  Tome  &  Principe  and  Spanish  Guinea.    9/  Includes  Malaya,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
North  Borneo,  Philippines,  Portuguese  Timor  and  Vietnam. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  exportable  production  for  the  marketing  year  1959-60  with  comparisons  \J 


Continent  and  country- 

: 
: 

Average 
1950/51- 

: 
: 

: 

1956-57  : 

1957-58  j 

1 

1958-59  i 

3rd 
estimate 

: 

1951/55 

: 

: 

1959-60 

j 

1,000 

• 
• 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

t  1,000 

I 

bags  2/ 

— 

• 

bags  2/  : 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

i     bags  2/ 

North  America: 

: 

: 

• 

i  815 

835 

378 

: 

587  : 

725  1 

19 

: 

3/  208  : 

250  1 

:  25 

!  200 

• 

372 

• 

300  : 

525 

!  300 

t  500 

1,087 

• 

1,U00  : 

1,280 

1  1,1j00 

:  1,375 

905 

1,050  : 

1,225 

[  1,200 

!  1,300 

UU3 

290  » 

55o 

t  300 

r  550 

• 

167 

2l)0  : 

265 

t  280 

t  310 

• 

1  lLl 

1  315  : 

1,51*0 

!  1,200 

t  1,650 

\J4  r>  o  T*n  cm  a 

313 

m 

3h0  : 

335 

t  320 

t  335 

Dirifl  run      li  / 

• 

!  20 

:  25 

• 

72 

100  : 

180 

1  215 

1  325 

■ 

■ 

• 

li  927 

5  830  : 

6,875 

!  6,075 

t  7.U05 

South  America: 

• 

»         OA  /Wl 
*£0,UvJU 

• 

lit,  730 

11,700  : 

20,800 

■        on  (TOO 

• 

5,632 

. 

5,750  : 

7,000 

i      0,  yuu 

!         (  ,HJJ  ■ 



308 

: 

U95  : 

U65 

t  Jt>V 

.  I.crn 

!  U?U 

68 

: 

200  : 

250 

>  79£? 

• 

188 

: 

500  : 

U75 

!  500 

t  500 

• 

52 

• 

h0  : 

ho 

mm 

t 

21,278 

: 
: 

: 

18,685  : 

29,030 

i  3U.115 

t  39,605 

Africa: 

: 

: 

: 

1,019 

: 

1,3U0  : 

1,275 

[  l,UUo 

t  1,500 

595 

: 

915  : 

1,200 

r  1,250 

1  1,1*00 

182 

: 

290  : 

l  hho 

:  U85 

5hh 

: 

765  t 

850 

I  800 

i  800 

- 

: 

: 

- 

1  100 

:  125 

• 

1,257 

t 

1,850  : 

1,800 

l  2,270 

r  2,1400 

21k 

: 

3U0  : 

390 

:  380 

1  380 

569 

850  : 

825 

1  725 

:  625 

- 

: 

» 

- 

1  185 

:  185 

• 

27I4 

: 

330  : 

375 

385 

1  1+20 

57 

S 

110  : 

80 

1  178 

:  138 

7Uh 

s 

1,300  X 

1,365 

t  1,390 

:  1,U90 

201 

: 

300  : 

310 

:  2U5 

:  268 

: 

5,656 

: 

8,390  : 

8,88$ 

1  9,788 

:  10,216 

Asia  and  Oceania: 

• 

1 

93 

: 

3/  252  : 

213 

1  250 

i  275 

50U 

• 

T.,350  : 

1,100 

t  950 

:  1,000 

60 

• 

75  : 

80 

!  65 

:  65 

71 

: 

60  : 

U7 

:  62 

1  70 

728 

1,737  : 

1,10*0 

t  1,327 

:  1,1*10 

: 

32,589 

: 

3U,6U2  ! 

U6.230 

i  51,305 

.  58,636 

V  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries 
like  Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    Exportable  production  represents 
total  production  minus  consumption,  except  in  Brazil  where  it  is  based  upon  "registrationsH  of  current 
crop  coffee  minus  port  consumption,  and  coast  wise  shipments.    2/  132.276  pounds  each.    3/  Export  quotas. 
hj  Prior  to  1958-59  included  in  other  North  America.    5/  Includes  Guadeloupe,  Hawaii,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Trinidad  &  Tobago.    6/  Includes  Bolivia,  British  Guiana,  Paraguay  and  Surinam.  Jj  Prior  to  1958-59 
included  in  other  Africa.    8/  Prior  to  1958-59  included  in  French  West  Africa.    W  deludes  Cape  Verde, 
Ghana,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Sao  Tome  &  Principe,  Sierra  Leone  and  Spanish  Guinea.    lb/  Includes  New  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides  and  Portuguese  Timor. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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The  total  1959-60  Kenya  coffee  crop  is  estimated  at  U00,000  bags, 
the  same  as  in  1958-59 •    European  acreage  is  stable  at  about  60,000 
acres  per  year,  but  the  natives  in  Kenya  are  adding  about  6,000  acres 
of  new  plantings  each  year.    Tanganyika's  production  continues  to 
increase . 

The  1959-60  Uganda  exportable  crop  is  estimated  at  1,^9°, 000  bags. 
Madagascar's  total  coffee  production  in  1959-60  is  now  estimated  at 
750,000  bags  compared  with  850,000  bags  in  1958-59*    Damage  to  the 
1959-60  crop  by  the  cyclones  in  the  spring  of  1959  will  probably  not  be 
as  severe  as  had  been  expected. 

Togo ' s  1959-60  crop  is  expected  to  be  down  from  the  relatively 
large  1958-59  crop.    Tighter  controls  in  1959-60  are  expected  to  im- 
prove quality  over  the  1958-59  crop. 

The  1959-60  coffee  crop  for  Asia  and  Oceania  is  estimated  at  a 
total  of  2.5  million  bags,  with  exportable  production  estimated  at  1.^ 
million.    The  1958-59  crop  is  now  estimated  at  a  total  of  2.3  million 
bags,  and  exportable  production  at  1.3  million. 

Coffee  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  in  1959-60  in 
both  India  and  Indonesia.    India's  production  in  1958-59  increased  over 
1957-58,  but  total  Arabica  production  showed  a  decrease.    On  a  percent- 
age basis     the      Arabica  production  in  1958-59  accounted  for  about  55 
percent  of  the  crop,  while  Robusta  accounted  for  45  percent.    Indonesia' s 
coffee  production  was  adversely  affected  by  the  rebellion  which  reached 
its  height  early  in  1958,  both  Sumatran  and  Dutch  estate  production 
being  reduced.    Although  the  capacity  for  increased  production  exists, 
there  are  shortages  in  experienced  management,  transportation,  equipment, 
and  fertilizers  which  are  expected  to  limit  expansion. 

NEAR -RECORD  1959  WORLD 
BREADGRAIN  CROP  CONFIRMED 

World  breadgrain  production  in  1959  is  still  estimated  to  be  the 
second  largest  of  record,  according  to  the  latest  information  available 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Production  of  wheat  and  rye  combined  is  now  estimated  at  28l  mil- 
lion short  tons,  compared  with  the  record  outturn  of  302  million  in 
1958.    The  present  estimate  of  the  1959  crop  is  about  2  percent  above 
the  first  forecast  issued  in  September.    The  bulk  of  the  reduction 
from  the  high  1958  total  is  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  reductions  were  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  Europe's  crop 
which  brought  production  there  to  a  new  high. 
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Wheat  surpluses  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  continue  high. 
Surpluses  reached  a  new  high  in  the  United  States  where  record  carryover  stocks 
on  July  1  more  than  offset  a  sharp  reduction  in  production.    Canada's  supplies 
are  less  than  at  this  time  last  year  but  are  still  well  above  average  and  provide 
about  800  million  bushels  for  export  or  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  present 
marketing  year. 

Crops  now  being  harvested  in  exporting  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
mainly  Argentina  and  Australia,  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year  but 
substantial  carryover  stocks  bring  total  supplies  near  the  1958-59  level.  Thus, 
those  countries,  as  well  as  North  American  exporting  countries,  France,  and  some 
minor  exporters  will  be  competing  for  world  markets.    It  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  less  active  in  exporting  this  season,  but  Danube  Basin  countries 
will  have  more  surplus.    At  the  same  time,  a  record  wheat  crop  in  Western 
Europe  is  expected  to  reduce  that  area's  import  needs. 

World  wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  8,065  million  bushels,  compared 
with  the  record  outturn  of  8,705  million  in  1958.    The  current  crop  is  16  per- 
cent above  the  1950-5^-  average  of  6,980  million  bushels.    Sharp  increases  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe  are  the  principal  factors  in  the  substantial  rise 
since  the  average  period. 

This  year's  world  rye  crop  is  estimated  a,t  1,U05  million  bushels,  compared 
with  1,^70  million  last  year  and  the  1950-5^-  average  of  1,1+55  million.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  together  produce  about  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  rye.    Production  seems  to  have  decreased  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  in- 
creased in  the  important  producing  Balkan  countries. 

Wheat  production  in  North  America  is  down  from  the  I958  record  crop  of  l,88l 
million  bushels  to  1,580  million  this  year.    The  drop  reflects  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion from  last  year's  record  crop  in  the  United  States.    The  current  U.S.  crop 
was  estimated  at  1,117  million  bushels  in  November,  the  latest  estimate  available. 
This  is  2k  percent  below  the  1958  harvest.    Acreage  was  slightly  smaller  than 
last  year  and  yields  were  down  considerably  (21.0  bushels  per  acre  compared  with 
27.3  bushels  last  year). 

Production  in  Canada  is  now  put  at  klk  million  bushels,  compared  with  372 
million  a  year  ago.    This  fall,  however,  early  snow  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
stopped  the  harvest  while  an  estimated  112  million  bushels  of  wheat  remained 
in  the  fields.    The  amount  of  this  wheat  that  can  be  salvaged  will  not  be  known 
until  spring;  meanwhile,  alternate  freezes  and  thaws  have  doubtless  considerably 
reduced  quality.    Mexico's  crop  is  reported  at  ^7*8  million  bushels,  slightly 
above  the  million  reported  last  year.    The  increase  was  due  to  larger 

acreage. 

Rye  production  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  29  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  ^0.5  million  a  year  ago.    The  reduction  was  all  in  the  U.S.  crop 
with  Canada's  outturn  about  the  same  as  in  1958. 
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World  Summaries 

Wheat  production  in  Western  Europe  is  at  the  alltime  high  of  2,030  million 
I  "bushels.    The  record  outturn  was  not  expected  because  of  severe  drought.  How- 
ever ,  grain  crops  were  largely  made  "before  the  drought  became  serious,  and 
yields  were  unexpectedly  large.    Good  harvest  weather  was  another  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  record  yields.    Eye  production  is  estimated  at  270  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  1958 • 

In  Eastern  Europe  a  record  wheat  crop  is  also  reported.    The  total  of 
615  million  bushels  is  18  percent  above  the  1958  harvest  and  26  percent  above 
the  1950-5*+  average.    The  increase  is  especially  marked  in  Yugoslavia  where 
the  wheat  crop  is  reported  at  152  million  bushels,  compared  with  90  million 
last  year  and  the  1950-5^  average  of  80  million.    Eye  production  is  placed  at 
725  million  bushels,  slightly  more  than  in  1958. 

Wheat  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  was  somewhat  less  than 
the  record  1958  harvest.    Acreage  was  reported  smaller  because  of  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  area  seeded  to  spring  wheat.    Prolonged  and  widespread  drought 
in  many  important  regions  undoubtedly  reduced  yields  this  season,  compared 
with  unusually  favorable  conditions  last  year.    Eye  production  is  also  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  in  1958. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  1,890  million  bushels.    This  is 
slightly  below  the  production  of  the  past  2  years  but  considerably  above  the 
1950-5^  average  of  1,765  million  bushels.    Eecord  crops  in  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Iran  are  offset  by  reduced  outturns  in  Mainland  China,  Turkey  and  some 
of  the  minor  producers.    Eye  production  in  Turkey  is  also  smaller  than  the 
large  1958  crop.    That  is  the  only  country  of  any  importance  in  Asia's  rye 
production. 

Africa '  s  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  195  million  bushels,  slightly  more 
than  in  1958  and  also  above  average.    Acreage  was  well  above  average  but  yields 
were  less  than  average.    Eye  is  of  no  importance  in  Africa. 

The  outlook  for  the  wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  in  South  America  is 
less  favorable  than  at  this  time  last  year.    The  total  is  tentatively  forecast 
at  285  million  bushels,  compared  with  335  million  in  1958.    Argentina's  crop 
is  forecast  at  200  million  bushels,  compared  with  2^-5  million  last  year. 
I Acreage  seeded  to  wheat  was  below  average  but  yield  prospects  are  good.  In 
I  parts  of  the  area,  however,  the  outlook  is  much  less  favorable.  Uruguay 
I  reports  that  only  about  half  the  normal  acreage  could  be  seeded  because  of 
excessive  rains  at  planting  time.    Brazil  is  expecting  low  yields  for  the 
second  successive  year.    Eye  production  for  South  America  is  tentatively  placed 
at  28  million  bushels,  about  average. 

Wheat  production  in  Australia  is  expected  to  be  about  175  million  bushels, 
compared  with  215  million  last  year.  Acreage  is  larger  but  yields  are  expected 
to  be  well  below  the  high  level  of  1958.    Eye  is  of  no  importance  in  this  area. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  BASIN  OLIVE  OIL 
PRODUCTION  AT  NEAR -RECORD  LEVEL 

Mediterranean  Basin  production  of  olive  oil  l/  is  expected  to  reach  l,khk} 600 
short  tons  this  year,  an  increase  of  almost  one -third  above  the  1,105,200  tons  of 
1958-59  and  one-third  more  than  the  k-yea,r  average  of  1,072,^-00  tons  of  195^/55- 
1957/58.    This  estimated  production  is  second  only  to  the  record  1951-52  outturn 
of  1,512,000  tons. 

Southern  Europe,  which  is  experiencing  an  "on-year"  for  production,  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  1,3  million  short  tons  of  olive  oil  in  1959-60,  or  almost  57 
percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  most  important  increase  will  occur  in 
Spain  with  its  bumper  crop  forecast  at  628,300  tons.    The  effects  of  the  1955-56 
frost  have  now  been  dissipated  and  the  important  producing  countries  of  southern 
Europe  are,  as  a  result,  now  in  line  with  respect  to  the  biennial  cycle  of  yield 
fluctuation.    However,  adverse  weather  kept  Italy  and  Portugal  from  achieving  the 
maximum  potential  for  the  "on-year".    French  domestic  output  is  at  a  low  level, 
while  Yugoslavia  reports  what  would  have  been  a  total  crop  failure  except  for  cer- 
tain Adriatic  islands. 

The  Middle  East  olive  oil  output  is  forecast  at  50,500  short  tons,  a  drop  of 
more  than  one -third  from  the  level  of  1958-59  "but  almost  one -fifth  above  the  out- 
put for  the  last  "off  year" .  For  Turkey  the  estimates  for  the  postwar  years  have 
"been  revised  upward  from  previous  reports  to  conform  with  production  estimates  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

A  relatively  good  "off  year"  crop  is  estimated  for  Africa,  continuing  an  up- 
ward trend  in  production.    Tunisia  has  had  the  greatest  decline  of  output,  with 
a  very  low  yield  in  the  southern  producing  areas  but  with  progressively  better 
yields  between  Sousse  and  Tunis  to  the  North.    Libya  has  recuperated  this  year 
from  the  severe  drought  conditions  which  reduced  the  1958-59  output.    Both  Algeria 
and  Morocco  are  expecting  a  good  output  for  an  "off  year". 

While  consumption  of  all  fats  and  oils  continues  to  rise  in  the  Mediterranean 
olive  oil  countries,  production  of  olive  oil  in  the  larger  consuming  countries 
is  such  that  fov  1959-60  only  Italy  and  Turkey  remain  as  important  net  importers 
of  oilseeds  and  seed  oils.    In  the  olive  oil  export  market,  Tunisia  will  be  re- 
placed by  Spain  as  the  most  important  source  of  export  supplies.    Last  year 
Tunisia  exported  about  77; 000  short  tons  of  olive  oil;  this  year  Tunisia  has  only 
its  carryovers  to  offer  on  the  export  market,  of  which  a  sizable  percentage  will 
move  by  agreement  to  Communist  areas.    After  1959-60  Tunisia  should  control  the 
bulk  of  supplies  for  the  olive  oil  export  market,  because  production  of  olive  oil 
is  now  at,  or  below,  consumption  levels  for  every  country  of  Southern  Europe 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so.    Exports  of  olive  oil  from  these  European  countries 
in  an  "on  year"  probably  will  be  matched  by  imports  of  equivalent  quantities  of 
oil  seeds  or  seed  oils  in  the  following  "off  year". 


If  More  than  95  percent  of  the  world* s  olive  oil  is  produced  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.    The  olive  oil  production  and  trade  discussed  cover  all  production  from 
crushing,  including  non-commercial  output,  but  not  surplus  or  foots  oil  extracted 
from  olive  residue  by  solvent  methods. 
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WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  TO  DECLINE 
FOR  FOURTH  STRAIGHT  YEAR 

World  cotton  stocks  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  the  1959-60 
season  from  the  21.6  million  hales  1/  on  hand  July  31 >  1959 •  Although 
the  reduction  probably  will  be  less  than  0.5  million  bales ,  it  will  be 
the  fourth  straight  annual  decline  from  the  11-year  high  of  25.1  million 
bales  on  July  31>  1956.    World  consumption  is  increasing  and,  according 
to  present    indications  will  probably  slightly  exceed  the  record  high 
world  production  of  ^6. 7  million  bales  in  1959-60. 

The  U.  S.  carryover  of  cotton  on  July  31;  I960,  is  not  expected  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  8.9  million  bales  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  season.    An  increase  of  more  than  3«0  million  bales  in  U.  S.  produc- 
tion from  1958-59  will  be  offset  by  rising  consumption  and  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  exports  above  last  year's  low  level.    There  was  a  sharp  decline 
in  cotton  stocks  in  the  United  States  for  2  years  following  the  all time 
high  of  1*4-.  5  million  bales  in  1956.    Stocks,  however,  increased  slightly 
to  8.9  million  in  1959;  from  8.7  million  a  year  earlier,  chiefly  because 
of  the  smaller  1958-59  exports. 

Some  stock  increases  appear  likely  this  season  in  foreign  Free  World 
importing  countries.    Generally  improved  economic  conditions  and  lower 
and  more  stable  cotton  prices  are  expected  to  encourage  replenishment  of 
stocks  to  more  normal  levels.     Importing  countries  decreased  stocks  in 
1958-59  because  of  weaker  demand  and  larger  inventories  of  textiles, 
larger  actual  and  prospective  supplies  of  cotton,  declining  prices,  and 
price  disparity  between  growths.    The  estimated  total  of  5-3  million  bales 
in  those  countries  (including  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports) 
on  July  31 >  1959^  was  0.7  million  bales  below  a  year  earlier.    On  the 
basis  of  1958-59  consumption  of  15.^  million  bales,  these  stocks  represented 
an  average  of  about  k  months 1  requirements . 

Stocks  in  foreign  Free  World  exporting  countries  probably  will  decrease 
this  season  as  the  result  of  lower  production,  increasing  consumption,  and 
strong  export  demand  which  will  again  siphon  off  most  of  their  export 
availabilities.    Extra  long  staple  cotton  will  continue  to  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  surplus  supplies  in  foreign  exporting  countries,  reflecting 
record  or  near  record  1959-60  crops  of  this  type  of  cotton  mainly  in  Sudan 
and  Egypt.    Total  stocks  in  Communist  countries  may  decline  in  1959-60  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  rise  in  consumption,  and  the  smaller  current  crop 
in  Mainland  China. 


1/  Bales  are  500  pounds  gross  weight,  except  U.  S.  cotton  is  in  running 
bales . 
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COTTON:     Estimated  world  stocks,  by  principal  countries, 
July  31,  1959,  with  comparisons  1/ 

 (In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Stocks  on  hand  July  31 


country 

!  1939 

1957 

1  1958 

1959 

• 

:  i,ouo 

i  nnn 
1,  UUU 

1,000 

1  AAA 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

!  bales 

Surplus  countries z 

Tfr»  4     a  A    C  #•  a  t-  a  a     0  i 

.         n  mi 

8, 

737 

>             a  onn 

uAV  -f  _ 

.                1  in 

i  nn 

300 

9  C  A 

:  J50 

Pi       C  n  1  itn  /)  -*-n  h 

.  1/9 

A  i 

95 

9A 

:  zo 

M  J  /*>  a  i*omi  a 

1/  1 

,  ou 

125 

.  1A 

.                  /■  n 

/■  7 

47 

9  A 

Z9 

c/. 

!  54 

Dalrf  af  An 

>  97n 
z  /u 

300 

>                         1  7A 

:  l/o 

i 1  i 

1  e 
13 

27 

>  91 

:  Z5 

•  7rt 

onn 
ZOO 

140 

lie 

:  115 

A/  1 

420 

680 

:  575 

Rrfl 7  i  1 

600 

•  7fi0 

270 

300 

\  225 

.                          1  in 

1  nc 
105 

110 

:  95 

D«>4  ^  4  nl>     C     «  *-      A  £  **•  -1  a  <■* 

7  i 

yt> 

85 

9  A 

!  20 

.  ne 

f  J3 

595 

>  791 

1  c 

50 

60 

a  n 

.  40 

•                   l  (\1 

/■  7  £ 

4 75 

300 

1  Ol 
1^5 

A  (•  U           n      A  / 

,            i  nift 

1  A91 
1,  bZi 

798 

i                   1  AA9 
1,  DO  J 

Total  surplus  countries... 

1  C  IOC 

1  £  nil 

lb, 077 

14, 

281 

1  9  QA& 

ij, yob 

Deficit  countries: 

c  c 

78 

110 

.                               A  Q 

49 

1  CA 

131 

lib 

"C*  ■**  o  n  •*>  a 

.               7nn  « 

iah 

340 

•          i  /  inn 

A  A  1 

460 

>  i9n 

!                    J  zu 

Tt*<i1«f 

•                9  in  i 

971 
Z/3 

264 

9nn 

on 

lib 

92 

fi9 

9  /    9  1 

55 

52 

AO. 

r  f\ 

191 

lz5 

85 

9  in 
Z5U 

i  n/. 

114 

7Q 
/  7 

i  r\/\ 

1  1  Q 

I/O 

122 

i  Oft 

9o 

590 

560 

/  A  1 

401 

9  /  on 

in 
3U 

37 

~"l  /  1  < 

03 

53 

1,825 

2, 

025 

1,810 

585 

536 

680 

50 

35 

25 

22  : 

20 

18 

27  ! 

23 

29 

1.721 

2. 

070  s 

2^662 

Total  deficit  countries... 

6,966 

129 

7,254 

556 

766  • 

400 

23,  743 

22, 

110 

21,560 

1/  Southern  Hemisphere  estimates  include  unginned  cotton.     2/  Running  bales. 
3/~ Estimates  based  on  production,  consumption,  and  trade  data.    4/  Mostly  U.S.S.R., 
Mozambique,  and  Greece.    5/  Includes  Pakistan  stocks.    6/  Mostly  China  and  Eastern 
Europe. 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
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WORLD  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  MODERATELY  IN  1959 

World  production  of  castor  beans  in  1959  is  estimated  at  about  51^000 
short  tons,  k  percent  less  than  in  1958  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  1950- 
5^  average.  The  estimated  23,000-ton  decline  from  a  year  ago  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  indicated  decline  in  Brazil  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  increase  in  India.  These  2  major  producing  countries  have 
accounted  for  from  55  to  65  percent  of  the  world's  castor  bean  output  in 
recent  years. 

North  American  castor  bean  production  is  probably  about  one-fourth  less 
than  last  year's  outturn  because  of  the  sharp  drop  in  U.  S.  output.  While 
there  are  no  official  estimates  of  U.  S.  castor  bean  production,  the  1959 
crop  is  believed  to  be  around  16,000  tons,  roughly  one-third  less  than  last 
year's  crop.    Total  U.  S.  area  of  around  20,000  acres  is  k}000  to  5^000  acres 
less  than  in  1958-    Yields  also  were  down  because  of  unfavorable  weather  on 
the  high  plains  of  Texas.    Unfavorable  prices  at  planting  time  were  respon- 
sible for  reduced  acreage  in  California,  which  produced  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  1958  crop.    The  major  portion  of  this  year's  crop  was  grown  in  Texas, 
where  a  sharp  drop  in  the  support  price  for  grain  sorghums  induced  farmers 
to  plant  more  castor  beans. 

Mexico ' s  1959  castor  bean  crop  was  moderately  larger  than  the  previous 
year  and  probably  will  increase  somewhat  again  in  i960.    However,  technical 
difficulties  in  the  seeding,  irrigation  and  harvest  of  castor  beans  have 
retarded  many  efforts  to  establish  commercial  production  in  the  states  of 
Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Baja  California. 

Castor  bean  production  in  South  America  may  be  down  roughly  15  percent 
this  year,  attributable  to  the  sharp  decline  in  Brazil.    Preliminary  un- 
official data  indicate  that  the  crop  in  that  major  producing  country  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  1^5^000  to  165,000  tons,  from  15  to  25  percent  less 
than  last  year's  crop.     Prolonged  drought  in  the  interior  of  Bahia,  the 
major  producing  state,  reduced  the  crop  sharply  to  about  half  of  last  year's 
volume.    Adverse  weather,  including  drought,  also  reduced  output  elsewhere. 
Domestic  crushing  capacity  was  increased  during  1959  and  crushers  were 
running  out  of  beans  by  September.    Because  of  the  shortage,  the  embargo  on 
export  licenses,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  mid-September,  is  expected 
by  the  trade  to  last  until  mid-1960  when  supplies  from  the  new  crop  become 
plentiful . 

Ecuador's  1959  production,  consumption,  and  exports  are  believed  to  be 
down  somewhat  from  1958  and  are  expected  to  drop  again  in  i960.    The  decline 
in  production  and  consumption  this  year  has  been  due  to  increased  production 
and  imports  of  inedible  tallow  which  soap  manufacturers  have  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  place  of  castor  oil,  probably  because  of  the  price  factor. 
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CASTOR  BEANS:    Production  in  specified  countries  and  the  world, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1955-59 


Continent  and  Country 

:  Ave] 
:  1935-39 

*age 
1950-54 

"  1955 

:  1956 

,  1957 

:  1958  1/ 

1959  1/ 

:  Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tO  118 

North  America: 

:  2,770 

2,976 

:  3,045 

3,085 

6,930 

7,700 

8,265 

it/  13,449 

:  1,700 

1,880 

10,160 

24,955 

16,000 

:       4/  700 

3,999 

2,100 

2,639 

2,509 

1,000 

1,300 

:  3,705 

21,120 

:  7,350 

8,045 

19,930 

33,990 

25,900 

South  America: 

:  8,800 

3,229 

2,160 

1,255 

2,765 

8,200 



:  U*7,995 

187,414 

180,775 

177,455 

220,775 

190,000 

155,000 

:       V  785 

... 



— 

— 



— 

:     3/1/  29 

7/  7,181 

17,190 

18,025 

11,825 

20,610 

19,555 

:    y  3,275 

2,467 

:  898 

1,209 

1,970 

2,519 

... 

4/  2,200 

— 

5,000 

2/  6,380 

— 

Estimated  total  GJ ......... 

:  160,885 

204,590 

206,125 

204,045 

243,435 

228^810 

1°1/155 

Europe : 

l65 

Italy.  

4/  ^.790 

787 

220 

145 

57 

■    4/  1.955 

3.924 

1.325 

1,545 

1.325 

1,765 

■  638 

2,226 

7.700 

15.655 

•^y  j  ^  y  y 

17.195 

^90 

1,788 

2,240 

695 

4,500 

4,400 

Estimated  total  6/......... 

7  165 

11  1?5 

9.105 

12.125 

2^.645 

25.4^5 

25.280 

:  117,745 

... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

iu  nca. 

JJJ,  (JO 

j.o,puu 

JLO,pUU 

1*7  iW\ 

X( ,  UUU 

T  -1  Vivo 

*f/  X , opu 

c,yoo 

3,000 

3,3UU 

c  con 

Belgian  Congo  &  Ruanda  Urundi  9/ 

:  0 

2,291 

1,  f  20 

<         1, |DO 

ULaJ 

French  West  Africa  J_/  10/. ...... 

1.194 

911 

890 

558 

581 

589 

y^y 

4,016 

5,493 

3,868 

4,845 

7,764 

... 

Malgache  Republic  (Madagascar).. 

:  3,440 

kj  2,670 

1/  1,263 

7/  987 

7/  1,368 

7/  1,153 

... 

1,750 

2,950 

1,950 

3,490 

2,049 

1,621 

... 

:       4/  9 

9,985 

8,814 

13,454 

15,562 

20,000 

... 

9,078 

3,749 

2,066 

1,968 

2,928 

... 

... 

3,330 

4,200 

14,000 

4,000 

... 

:  13,660 

56,040 

54,130 

56,025 

63,210 

66,010 

64,590 

Asia: 

7/  180 

8.270 

12.125 

12.675 

1^.2^0 

14.^0 

:  11/26,800 

ild  1  lid  {  >h5o 

JL20,yOO 

130,000 

130,000 

13o,000 

99,000 

124,320 

:    7/  6,500 

6,000 

7,000 

6,000 

4,000 

=  3712/1,^25 

1,245 

1,160 

1,555 

1,170 

:  960 

12/ 

it/  560 

7/  1,168 

1/  2,950 

7/  5,042 

1/  H 

11,280 

17,100 

26,400 

35,800 

30,865 

:  170,755 

176,970 

206,165 

217,190 

226,850 

178,685 

203,215 

Estimated  vorld  total  6/... 

:  473,935 

518,855 

498,875 

501,430 

581,070 

536,930 

514,140 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  For  the  years  shown,  no  commercial  production  other  than  for  planting  purposes  except 
in  the  years  beginning  with  1951.    3/  Figures  for  1955-59  are  estimates  submitted  by  the  Baker  Castor  Oil 
Company.    4/  Less  than  5  years.    5_/Figures  for  the  years  1950-57  are  castor  bean  exports  from  Haiti,  year 
ending  September  30;  figures  for  I958  and  1959  are  estimates  based  on  U.S.  imports  from  Haiti.    6/  Includes 
estimates  for  the  above  countries  for  which  data  are  not  available  and  for  minor  producing  countries,  jj 
Exports  of  castor  beans.    8/  Figures  for  1950-58  are  exports  of  castor  beans  and  castor  oil,  bean  basis. 
2/  Exports  of  castor  beans  and  castor  oil,  bean  basis.    10/  Includes  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and  the  semi- 
independent  Republics  of  Mauritania,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Volta,  and  Dahomey,  formerly  known 
as  the  Federation  of  French  West  Africa.    11/  Partly  estimated.    12/  Figure  for  India  includes  Pakistan. 
13/  Includes  North  Korea. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives 
abroad,  and  related  information. 
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European  castor  bean  production,  centered  largely  in  Rumania,  probably  did 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  25,000  tons  produced  in  1958.    On  the  basis  of  official 
estimates  castor  production  in  Rumania  has  trended  sharply  upward  since  1955 
reaching  17,000  tons  in  1958,  almost  8  times  the  1950-5^  average.    In  contrast, 
official  estimates  indicate  that  castor  acreage  in  the  Soviet  Union  declined 
from  ^97, 000  acres  in  1950  to  27,000  acres  in  1956.    Thus,  production  has 
probably  declined  to  minor  importance. 

Many  countries  in  Africa  produce  comparatively  small  quantities  of  castor 
beans.    Since  much  of  the  crop  is  from  wild  stands,  production  and  exports  are 
especially  responsive  to  changes  in  market  prices.    Production  estimates  for 
most  countries  are  not  available  and  output  must  be  judged  largely  by  exports. 
Ethiopia  with  an  output  of  around  15,000  to  17,000  tons,  and  Tanganyika  with 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  are  by  far  the  major  producing  countries.    Attempts  have 
been  made  to  expand  the  cultivation  of  castor  beans  as  an  annual  crop  in  a  number 
of  countries  including  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.    However,  scant  increase  in  output  has  been  reported.  Both 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  Angola  are  suitable  for  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, which  currently  is  around  5,000  tons  annually.    The  country's  major  oil 
extracting  factory  has  an  annual  crushing  capacity  of  22,000  tons  of  beans. 

Castor  production  in  Asia  is  Up  an  estimated  ik  percent  from  1958,  with 
the  expansion  principally  in  India.    Output  in  India  from  the  2  crops  harvested 
from  last  December  through  May  totaled  12^, 320  tons,  one -fourth  larger  than  the 
small  outturn  of  the  previous  year  but  10  percent  smaller  than  the  1957  harvest. 
These  estimates  represent  only  that  part  of  the  crop  cultivated  where  conclusive 
estimates  can  be  made  and  do  not  include  the  substantial  quantity  grown  along 
fence  rows,  roads,  railroads  and  in  backyards.    Production  in  i960  is  expected 
to  be  up  somewhat  because  of  favorable  weather  conditions  at  planting  time. 
Demand  for  Indian  castor  oil  by  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  strong  this 
year,  and  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  market  since  July.    The  United  States 
was  not  a  buyer  of  Indian  oil  in  1958.    The  trade  has  anticipated  total  exports 
of  about  3^,000  short  tons  in  1959  compared  with  22,662  tons  in  1958  and  ^7,539 
tons  in  1957. 

Communist  China  may  still  be  the  second  largest  Asiatic  producer  of  castor 
beans,  but  whether  output  has  maintained  the  prewar  level  of  about  27,000  tons 
is  unknown.    Unofficial  estimates  of  annual  exports  around  25,000  tons  might 
indicate  that  production  is  in  excess  of  the  prewar  level. 

This  year's  castor  production  in  Thailand  varied  little  from  that  of  last 
year  and  output  in  i960  is  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  level.  The 
government  is  encouraging  production  for  the  export  market,  but  the  suscepti- 
bility of  castor  to  disease  and  insects  coupled  with  the  lack  of  pest  control 
facilities  have  discouraged  farmers  from  increasing  their  plantings.  Moreover, 
the  instability  of  prices  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  tends  to  be  a 
deterrent.    The  low  oil  content  of  Thai  castor  beans  decreases  their  relative 
value  in  foreign  markets,  according  to  trade  sources. 
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WORLD  WOOL  OUTPUT  ESTIMATES 
FOR  1959  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  world  wool  output  in  1959  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  monthly  supplement  July  ^0,  1959)  has  been  revised 
upward,  mostly  due  to  substantial  upward  revisions  in  the  Argentine, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australian  clip. 

World  wool  output  in  1959  (includes  the  1959-60  season  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere)  is  currently  estimated  at  a  record  5>5^-5  million 
pounds,  grease  basis.    This  is  k  percent  above  the  revised  estimate  for 
I958  and  22  percent  above  the  1951-55  average.    Exception  for  1957>  world 
wool  output  has  risen  every  year  since  19^-7  • 

Continued  increases  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  strong  upturn  in  U.S.  output  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in 
1959*    Output  in  South  America  declined  slightly  due  to  poor  growing 
conditions,  but  Argentine  output  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly. 

On  a  clean  basis,  world  output  in  1959  is  estimated  at  3>190  million 
pounds,  compared  with  3;070  million  pounds  in  1958. 

World  wool  demand  is  also  rising,  in  contrast  with  the  decline  of  a 
year  ago.    Mill  consumption  in  the  10  countries  which  report  quarterly 
to  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  was  up  17  percent  in  January- 
September  1959>  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    Sharpest  gains  were  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States  with  increases  of  k2  and  39  percent  re- 
spectively.   At  this  rate,  world  wool  consumption  in  1959  would  be  a 
record  3.2  billion  pounds,  clean  basis. 

In  addition  to  annual  production,  supplies  are  supplemented  each 
year  by  carryover  stocks.    In  most  countries  these  are  normally  small 
in  relation  to  production.    In  the  5  major  exporting  countries  (Australia 
New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  carryover 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  season  were  101  million  pounds,  clean 
basis,  compared  with  220  million  pounds  a  year  earlier,     (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  monthly  supplement,  September  2k,  1959) •    This  sharp 
reduction  in  stocks  in  exporting  countries  resulted  in  some  build-up  of 
stocks  in  consuming  countries.    At  current  consumption  levels,  total 
world  wool  stocks  will  probably  be  lower  at  the  end  of  1959  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Wool  output  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase  about  6 
percent  in  1959.    U.S.  shorn  wool  output  at  252  million  pounds  was  at 
the  highest  level  since  l$k6.    Pulled  wool  output  is  also  expected  to 
be  higher  as  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  has  been  heavier  than  a  year 
earlier. 
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WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis,  average  1951-55 

annual  1956-59  l/ 


Countries 

Average 
1951-55 

1956  ; 

1957  J 

1958  2j\ 

1959  2/ 

North  America:  : 

Million 
pounds 

7.6  , 

11.7 
296.1 

Million 
pounds 

:       7.9  : 
;  9.6 
:  307.4 

Million  i 
pounds  ; 

7.9 
9.0  , 
:  292.6 

Million  ; 
pounds 

:       7.6  \ 
\  9.9 
:  292.5 

Million 
pounds 

:  8.2 
10.5 
.  310.0 

Trvfcja  1    ?Im*+l'i   Ampr*}  r»n    it  /  ^  /  • 

Jlv  .  \1 

3^f>  0 

South  America:  ; 

393.0 

;    392.4  , 

409.0 

;  420.6 

434.3 

52.4  , 

;      62.0  , 

;  66.7 

:  63.O 

59.5 

J  "1    _  . 

41. 0 

47.7 

}.  r-r  It 

lift  n 

50.7 

4  7 

4  6 

4  s 

4  S 

4  S 

PO  k 

Pfi  7 

ift  7 

1Q  ft 

pn  3 

T  T"v*  i  m  i  q  v  • 

1  QIl  fl 

TA7  1 

i  oft  n 

176  k 

X?U.  f 

Tl("vt~nl    ^i~ni+*Vi    Attipti  r»n    S  /   rw  • 

7^0  0 

760  0 

7S0  0 

74S  0 

Europe:  \ 

52.2 

60.0 

:  61.7 

;  60.6 

:  63.9 

13.3 

;  10.7 

:     11.7  , 

;  H.7 

:  11.0 

20.8 

:  23.4 

:  23.8 

:  24.0 

:  24.3 

15.8 

:  18.7 

:  18.3 

;  21.4 

:  21.9 

37.2 

:  26.9 

;  32.0 

;  32.0 

:  32.0 

7.8 

:  8.0 

;  8.0 

:  8.0 

;  8.0 

22.  4 

:  22.9 

:  23.4 

:  22.9 

;  22.5 

82.5 

;  7^.8 

:  78.5 

:  75.0 

;  72.8 

98.6 

:  104.3 

;  113.8 

:  116.6 

:  120.0 

305.0 

305.0 

:  3o5.0 

:  305.O 

390.0 

35.4 

32.3 

32.8 

:  36.5 

•  37.0 

11.9  , 

;  15.2 

:  16.8 

:  17.5 

:  18.0 

12.4 

•  14.4 

;  14.8 

;  14.0 

;  14.0 

14.5 

:  21.5 

:  20.5 

;  20.5 

;  20.0 

40.2 

:  43.0 

:  42.1 

:  43.1 

43.0 

35.2 

00  A 
32.O 

>  30.9 

:  32.4 

•3)1  c, 
34.0 

160.0 

170.0 

.  170.0 

:  175.0 

175.0 

525.0 

535.0 

555.0 

560.0 

:  565.0 

483.7  ' 

566.O 

630.0 

:  700.0 

750.0 
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WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis,  average  1951-55 

annual  1956-59  l/ 


Countries 

:  Average 
:  1951-55  ; 

1956  ; 

1957  : 

1958  2j\ 

1959  2/ 

Africa: 

Union  of  South  Africa  10/ . . 

:  Million 
?  pounds 

..•      16.4  , 

r  n  < 

..:  7.8 

Million  ' 
pounds 

18.8  , 

36.2 

:        7.2  ; 
320.8 

Million  : 
pounds 

19.0  j 
5  P  • 

33.1  : 
7.5 

299.1 

Million  \ 
pounds  ; 

19.0 

5  2 

35.2  : 
7.^ 
313.6 

Million 
pounds 

19.0 
5  2 
36.0 

8.0 
:  320.0 

..:  365.0 

:  405.0 

380.O 

395.0 

400.0 

Asia: 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) . . . 

-i          Mo  -i  t-»*i          i  o  / 

24.0 
78.6 

qc  rv 

44.1 
26.2 
;  20.7 
:  76.6 

,          XcD>  U 

:  72.0 
:  8.4 
:  35.0 

:  43.2 
28.4 

OA  rj 

:  83.8 

:  74.0 
:  7.8 
35.0 

44.0 
:  23.1 

;          dU.  f 

;  79.2 

:  7^.0 
:  7.6 
35.0 

43.0 
:  23.0 

.             1  C  )i 

:  81.6 

1  SO  0 

:  74.0 
:  8.0 
35.0 

:  475.0 

:  490.0 

:  495.0 

:  ^95.0 

Oceania: 

Aus  tvfl/1  ia.  

• 

126l . ^  ■ 

..:  433.5 

1564. ^ 
:  490.6 

■ 

i4^n.8 
496.4 

1577.0 
540.0 

;  I69O.O 
:  570.0 

2055.0  . 

1930.0 

2115.0 

.  2260.0 

5090.0 

'  5055.0 

;  5325.0 

:  5545.0 

l/    For  summary  purposes  wool  produced  mostly  in  the  spring  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere is  combined  with  that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1 
of  the  same  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most 
countries  at  its  greasy  equivalent.    2/    Preliminary.    3/    Converted  "pulled  wool" 
to  greasy  basis  at  1.7.    4/    Includes  estimates  for  Hawaii,  Greenland,  Newfoundland 
Guatemala  and  Cuba.    5/    Rounded  to  fives  of  millions.    6/    Includes  estimates  for 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay  and  Venezuela,    jj    Includes  estimates  for 
Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Malta,  Netherlands,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland.    8/    Includes  state  collections  only,  actual  weight  basis,  does 
not  include  private  sales,  if  any.    9/    Includes  estimates  for  Albania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.   10/    Includes  Basutoland  and  South  West  Africa.    11/    Includes  estimates 
for  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  Libya,  French  West  Africa  and  Togo,  and  Kenya.    12/  In- 
cludes China  proper  (22  provinces)  Manchuria,  Jehol,  Sinkiang  (Turkestan)  and 
Tibet.    13/    Includes  estimates  for  Cyprus,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Outer  Mongolia 
Afghanistan  and  Nepal. 
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Wool  production  in  South  America  is  expected  to  "be  down  slightly 
as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and  flood  conditions  in  some  countries.  Output 
in  Uruguay  and  Brazil  was  down  sharply  for  the  second  year  in  succession. 
Uruguayan  wool  production  is  expected  to  "be  down  about  10  percent  in 
1959-^0  reaching  the  lowest  level  in  a  decade.    Despite  bad  weather, 
Argentine  production  is  expected  to  rise  3  percent  further  in  1959-60. 
Production  of  fine  wool  and  coarse  crossbred  (carpet  wool)  increased 
about  10  percent  but  other  types  declined. 

Western  European  wool  production  rose  slightly ,  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continued  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Wool  production  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  been  relatively  stable  and  there  was  no  substantial 
change  in  1959* 

Production  of  wool  in  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  rise  sharply , 
along  with  increases  in  sheep  numbers.    Estimated  output  of  750  million 
pounds  in  1959  is  about  double  that  of  1950* 

Wool  output  in  Africa  is  concentrated  largely  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  where  production  is  expected  to  reach  320  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  in  1959-60.    This  is  near  the  pre-drought  level  of  1956-57. 

In  Asia,  a  decline  in  Syria1 s  wool  output  due  to  drought  offset  the 
estimated  increase  in  Communist  China's  production. 

Output  in  the  2  principal  wool  exporting  countries,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  is  expected  to  show  another  substantial  increase  to  record 
levels  in  1959-60.    The  revised  Australian  estimate  of  1,690  million 
pounds  for  this  season  is  slightly  above  the  July  estimate.  New 
Zealand's  production  is  estimated  at  570  million  pounds  in  1959-60. 
This  is  up  6  percent  from  the  revised  total  for  the  previous  season 
and  31  percent  above  the  1951-55  average. 

WORLD  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
DROPS  SLIGHTLY  IN  1959 

Potato  production  in  the  more  important  countries,  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  estimated  at  3>271  million  cwt.,  compared  with  3 ^ 3^3 
million  cwt.  last  year  and  the  5-year  1951-55  average  of  3>2V3  million 
cwt.    The  late  crop  in  Northern  Europe  was  damaged  by  extreme  drought 
and  there  is  a  smaller  crop  in  North  America. 

The  North  American  potato  crop  is  27.6  million  cwt.  below  the  large 
crop  last  year,  but  it  is  30  million  cwt.  above  the  1951-55  average. 
The  U.  S.  crop  is  2U3  million  cwt.  compared  with  266  million  cwt.  last 
year.    The  Canadian  crop  is  35  million  cwt.  compared  with  kO  million 
cwt.  last  year. 


POTATOES:    Acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries,  average  1951-55, 

annual  1957-59  1/ 
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Continent 
and  country 


ACREAGE 


PRODUCTION 


Average  ;  1957 
1951-55:  ^' 


1958 


1959  2/;Ag^5;  1957  I  1958    ;  1959  2/ 


North  America: 

Canada  

Cuba  

Mexico  

United  States, 


Total. 


Europe: 

Austria  

Belgium- Luxembourg . 


W. 


Finland. 
France. . 
Germany, 

Greece  

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands . . . . 

Norway  

Portugal.  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 


:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

•  £LCX*€S 

acres 

acres 

cvfc  • 

cwt . 

cwt. 

cwt  * 

:  302 

312 

311 

295 

35.2 

44.1 

40.3 

35.3 

:  24 

19 

20 

22 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

:  79 

101 

104 

106 

3.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

;  1,416 

1,383 

1,^67 

1,392 

214.1 

239.5 

265.7 

24J.0 

j  1,821 

1,815 

1,902 

1,815 

255.0 

290.2 

312.6 

285.0 

:  432 

446 

439 

422 

60.9 

88.9 

78.1 

67.0 

:  228 

219 

215  3/  214 

50.9 

48.0 

44.3 

37  33.3 

1  252 

217 

204 

208 

42.0 

39.3 

34.3 

31.6 

:  226 

234 

213 

220 

28.1 

27.7 

30.4 

25.5 

:  2,560 

2,449 

2,449 

2,400 

308.8 

308. 5 

305.8 

283.6 

:  2,841 

2,766 

2,621 

2,603 

542.3 

579.6 

499.6 

489.4 

:  97 

99 

95 

102 

9.6 

10.1 

10.2 

10.6 

:  304 

266 

263 

259 

56.1 

52.3 

38.8 

47.0 

:  968 

954 

950 

950 

68.3 

69.6 

80.8 

87.I 

:  386 

349 

345 

336 

89.7 

86.4 

83.8 

69.4 

:  140 

136 

132 

136 

24.5 

22.3 

26.5 

24.5 

222 

222 

209 

198 

25.4 

26.4 

24.0 

17.8 

:  874 

920 

900 

900 

88.6 

87.2 

94.8 

99.2 

:  316 

295 

281 

294 

35.4 

33.0 

30.3 

32.4 

:  140 

140 

137 

135 

25.7 

33.1 

35.1 

33-1 

:  969 

811 

821 

815 

170.2 

127.5 

124.5 

141.1 

10,523 

10,274 

10,192 

1,626.5 

1,639.9 

1,541.3 

1,492.6 

6,827 

6,815 

6,815 

668.8 

773-8 

767.2 

765.0 

704 

684 

724 

39.4 

73.0 

57.8 

62.6 

4,890 

4,828 

4,791 

545.7 

650.7 

555.6 

539.3 

4/ 

Total  Europe .v.. 

22,927 

22,944 

22,601 

22,522 

2,880.4 

3,137.4 

2,921.9 

2,859.5 

Asia: 

• 

515 

507 

495 

57.9 

74.3 

74.9 

71.7 

South  America: 

.*  539 

545 

483 

495 

31.0 

28.9 

30.3 

30.9 

469 

462 

494 

17.6 

22.0 

21.6 

22.0 

33 

25 

32 

.8 

2.3 

1.5 

2.0 

26,321 

25,  980 

25,853 

3,242.7 

3,555.1 

3,3623 

3,271.1 

1/  Years  shown  refer  to  year  of  harvest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  include  the  harvest 

immediately  following  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Belgium  only. 
4/  Excluding  USSR. 
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-The  Western  European  crop  is  kg  million  cwt.  "below  the  small  crop  of  last 
year  and  13^+  million  cut.  below  the  1951-55  average.    Crops  were  generally  good 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  in  Southern  Europe.    The  prolonged  drought 
during  the  summer  months  reduced  yields  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Norway,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  France  and  Germany.    In  southern  Germany, 
yields  reached  record  highs,  offsetting  the  low  yields  in  the  north.    Last  year, 
yields  were  low  in  most  countries  because  of  excessive  rains. 

The  late  crop  moved  into  storage  under  favorable  conditions  this  year.  Last 
season  the  harvest  was  slow  because  of  excessive  moisture,  and  losses  from  blight 
were  heavier  than  usual. 

Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  used  for  livestock  feed  and  for  starch  in 
several  European  countries.    There  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  potatoes  for  these  uses  this  season. 

WORLD  HOPS  CROP  AT 
HIGH  LEVEL  AGAIN 

Indications  are  that  the  world1 s  1959-60  hops  crop  will  total  approximately 
179*0  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  last  year's  estimated  record  of  179*2 
million.    This  is  a  preliminary  estimate,  subject  to  change  after  more  complete 
information  becomes  available,  especially  for  production  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Crops  in  the  latter 
area  will  not  be  harvested  until  March  and  April  of  i960.    The  continued  high 
production  is  mainly  due  to  larger  crops  in  the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
France,  Yugoslavia  and  Japan. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  in  virtually  all  West  European  producing  areas  and 
in  Yugoslavia  is  reportedly  very  good  because  of  dry,  warm  weather  aiding  matur- 
ing.   Because  of  their  large  crops,  Germany  and  Yugoslavia    will  have  substanti- 
ally larger  export  availabilities  this  year.    This  is  significant  to  the  United 
States  since  this  country  is  the  world's  largest  hops  producer  and  exporter. 

Although  now  beginning  to  rise,  hops  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
marketing  season, September  l,were  the  lowest  in  several  years,  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  several  countries.    However,  world  beer  production  and  consump- 
tion are  increasing  and  indications  are  that  breweries  in  a  number  of  countries 
are  taking  advantage  of  low  prices  for  high  quality  hops  to  build  up  their 
reserves . 

U.  S.  exports  in  195^-59  exceeded  iQ.h  million  pounds,  topping  the 
previous  record  of  16.9  million  pounds  in  1957-58*    Most  exports  go  to  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Western  European  markets  where  they  compete  with  German,  Yugoslav 
and  Czecholsovak  hops.    Despite  greatly  increased  export  availabilities  in 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia,  and  continued  large  supplies  in  Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.  exports  in  1959-60  should  not  be  substantially  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Exports  of  at  least  l6  to  17  million  pounds  seem  likely. 
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HOPS:    World  production,  average  193^-38  and  I95O-5I*,  annual  1957-1959  l/ 


Average 


Country 


193^-38  2/:  1950-5^ 


1957 


1958 


1959  3/ 


Northern  Hemisphere: 

United  States  

Canada  

United  Kingdom. . . . 
Czechoslovakia. , . . 

Germany,  West  

Germany,  East  

France  

Belgium  

Spain.  

Poland.  

Yugoslavia  

U.S.S.R  

Other  Europe  8/... 

Japan  

Mexico  

Total  


Southern  Hemisphere: 

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Union  of  South  Africa, 

Argentina   . 

Total  


1,000 
pounds 


'  39,021 

:  1,5*6 
:  27,998 
-kj  21,385 
'•5/  20,062 


••2/ 


4,850 
2,61*6 

6/ 
1,323 
3,968 
4,850 

296 
220 


1,000 
pounds 

53,627 
1,918 
33,4oo 
10,976 
28,71*9 

& 
k,kk2 

2,32k 
Ij  367 

u 

2,871* 

% 

1,235 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


^0,135 
1,201 

29,979 
10,628 

32,215 
1,543 
3,593 
2,616 

750 

3,183 
5,81*2 
8,818 
143 
1,837 


1*8, 1*07 

1,435 
33,896 
ik, kko 
38,1*73 
2,205 
4,938 
3,752 
797 
2,998 
6,721* 
13,000 
183 
2,151 


1,000 
pounds 

53,600 
1,1+00 

24,954 

ll*,000 

1*0,785 

I,  874 

5,456 
3,4oo 
800 
3,ioo 

9,855 

II,  000 
250 

2,767 


World  total  :  131,21*9 


128_L6? 

:  139.912 

:i4a483 

173,^65 

: 173. 371 

Average 

:  1958 

:  1959 

;  i960 

1935-39 

1951-55 

1,000 
pounds 

;  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

2,205 
882 

% 

:  3,066 
:  1,002 
:  296 
ll*9 

:  3,695 
:  885 
:  15I* 
:  245 

:  4,106 
:  1,090 
:  252 
:  32Q 

:  3,8oo 
:  1,100 
:  300 
:  1+50 

3,087 

:  4,513 

:  4,979 

:  5,768 

:  5,650 

131,21*9 

144,425  -J-i*7,i+62  179,233 

: 179, 021 

l/  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  trade 
reports,  results  of  office  research,  and  related  information.    Northern  Hemisphere 
crops  harvested  in  the  later  months  of  each  year  are  combined  with  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  early  months  of  the  following  year.     2j  From 
i Yearbook  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics.  Production,  1954,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  1. 
3/  Preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 4/  1934-37 •     5/  Prewar  Germany.     6/  Not 
available.    7/  1952-54  average.    8/  The  1934-38  figure  is  the  average  for  the 
combined  production  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Rumania;  the  annual  figures  represent 
total  production  in  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.     9/  1931-1*0. 
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Supporting  this  estimate  are  such  factors  as  a  continuing  upward  trend  in 
world  beer  consumption;  increased  purchasing  power  in  many  countries;  and  the 
probability  that  many  breweries  will  build  up  their  working  stocks.    Also  the 
be  considered  are  the  abundant  supplies  of  high-grade  hops  in  the  United  States 
at  favorable  prices;  increased  appreciation  abroad  of  the  value  of  U.S.  hops 
in  making  light  beers  which  are  in  increasing  demand,  and  reduced  U.K.  and 
Belgian  export  supplies. 

WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  PICKS  UP 
AFTER  2 -YEAR  DECLINE 

World  trade  in  cotton  is  showing  a  marked  increase  in  1959-60  after  a 
2-year  decline.    Total  exports  could  exceed  15. 0  million  bales  (500  pounds 
gross  weight),  up  nearly  2.0  million  bales  or  15  percent  from  last  season. 
This  would  be  the  largest  export  volume  since  1956-57.*  "when  the  world  exports 
were  16.0  million  bales  and  U.  S.  exports  reached  a  23-year  high  of  7»9  million 
bales . 

Significant  factors  influencing  the  increase  in  world  cotton  trade  this 
season  include:     (l)  increasing  cotton  consumption  abroad  resulting  from  im- 
proved economic  conditions  and  recovery  from  the  textile  recession;  ( 2) 
restoration  to  more  normal  levels  of  stocks  of  cotton  and  textiles  in  many 
importing  countries;  and,  (3)  the  return  of  confidence  in  the  market  brought 
about  by  availability  of  ample  supplies  of  desired  qualities  at  stable  prices 
somewhat  lower  and  more  competitive  than  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  cotton  exports  in  1959-60  are  expected  to  reach  5*5  million  running 
bales  and  could  be  considerably  larger.    This  compares  with  the  low  level  of 
2.8  million  exported  in  1958-59  and  the  1953-57  average  of  k.5  million  bales. 
At  5«5  million  bales,  the  U.  S.  share  of  world  trade  in  cotton  should  increase 
from  the  low  level  of  22  percent  last  season  to  about  38  percent  in  1959-60. 
The  pickup  in  U.  S.  exports  is  evidenced  by  recent  heavy  movements  and  registra- 
tions of  over  U.3  million  bales  through  December  11,  1959;  for  export  under  the 
1959-60  payment -in-kind  program. 

The  same  factors  causing  the  rise  in  world  trade  this  season  are  also  stimu- 
lating U.  S.  exports.    In  addition,  exportable  supplies  of  cotton  in  foreign 
Free  World  exporting  countries  are  smaller  this  season.    Beginning  stocks  in 
these  countries  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  consumption  is  increasing,  and 
production  of  upland  types  will  decline  moderately  in  1959-60  in  contrast  to 
the  overall  sharp  uptrend  of  recent  years. 

Exports  from  foreign  Free  World  countries  in  1959-60  likely  will  show 
some  decline  from  the  high  level  of  8.6  million  bales  reached  last  year. 
However,  they  are  expected  to  total  7«5  million  bales  or  more  (close  to  the 
average  of  the  last  5  years)  and  their  end-of -season  stocks  of  upland  cotton 
are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1959.    Exportable  surpluses  may  increase  in 
a  few  foreign  producing  countries  this  season,  but  most  of  the  increase  probably 
will  be  in  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  Egypt  and  Sudan, 
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Cotton:    World  exports  by  country  of  origin,  1952-58 


Year  beginning  August  1 

Country  of  origin  *  

:      1952     ;      1953     ;      1954     :      1955     \      1956     j      1957     :  1958  1/ 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 
:    bales     :    bales     :    bales     :    bales     :    bales     :    bales     :  bales 

NORTH  AMERICA:  ::::::: 

Mexico  :         992  :         951  :      1,253  :      2,027  :      1,310  :      1,417  :  1,809 

United  States  :      3,181  :      3,914  :      3,585  :      2,320  :      7,917  :      5,959  :  2,895 

Others  :         134  :         166  :         177  :         423  :         294  :         335  :  631 


Total  :      4,307  :      5,031  :      5,015  :      4,770  :      9,521  :      7,711  :  5,335 


ASIA:  ::::::: 

India  :  292  :  103  :  207  :  552  :  252  :  227  :  314 

Iran  :  117  :  164  :  204  :  177  :  180  :  198  :  175 

Iraq  :  8  :  3  :  11  :  19  :  12  :  32  :  31 

Pakistan  :  1,273  :  893  :  634  :  723  :  506  :  383  :  375 

Syria  :  182  :  183  :  330  :  366  :  374  :  427  :  385 

Turkey  :  433  :  377  :  233  :  142  :  224  :  130  :  325 

Others  2/  :  188  :  218  :  156  :  235  :  152  :  141  :  168 


Total  :      2,493  :      1,941  :      1,775  :      2,214  :      1,700  :      1,538  :  1,773 


SOUTH  AMERICA:  ::::::: 

Argentina  :         261  :         157  :         104  :  2  :  51  :       3/      :  47 

Brazil  :         145  :      1,400  :      1,036  :         810  :         380  :         215  :  242 

Paraguay  :  43  :  57  :  45  :  45  :  35  :  35  :  30 

Peru  :         398  :         361  :         330  :         487  :         390  :         402  :  515 

Others  :  5:  4j  Oj  1:  0j  Oj  0 


Total  :         852  :      1,979  :      1,515  :      1,345  :         856  ;         652  :  834 


AFRICA:  ::::::: 

Angola  :          31  :          23  :          31  :          31  :          30  :          27  :  29 

Belgian  Congo  :         212  :         199  :         177  :         209  :         207  :         151  :  191 

British  East  Africa  4/... :         445  :         353  :         384  :         414  :         381  :         451  :  550 

Egypt  :      1,727  :      1,485  :      1,081  :      1,433  :         924  :      1,256  :  1,380 

French  Equatorial  Africa. :         141  :         121  :         158  :         160  :         207  :         169  :  200 

French  West  Africa  :           13  :            4  :           24  :           33  :           42  :           45  :  45 

Mozambique  :         148  :         180  :         144  :         130  :           95  :         160  :  125 

Nigeria  :           99  :         137  :         140  :         159  :         114  :         111  :  198 

Sudan  :         267  :         413  :         298  :         559  :         333  :         391  :  671 

Others  :  38  :  26  :  19:  28:  21:  23  :  27 


Total  :      3,121  ':      2, 941  :      2,456  :      3,156  :      2,354  :      2,784  :  3,416 


Other  countries  5/  :      1,226  ;      1,529  :      1,618  ;      1,635  :      1,603  :      1,575  :  1,749 


World  total  I    11,999  :    13,421  ':    12,379  :    13,120  :    16,034  :    14,260  :  13,107 


1/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated.  2/  Mostly  Afghanistan  and  Burma.  3/  Less  than  500  bales. 
4/  Includes  Nyasaland  prior  to  July  1,   1954.     5/  Mostly  Greece  and  U.S.S.R. 
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Net  exports  from  Free  World  to  Communist  countries  is  likely  to  total  at 
least  1.0  million  bales,  compared  with  1.2  million  and  1.3  million  in  1958-59 
and  1957-58>  respectively.    As  in  the  past  2  seasons,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  several  other  countries  probably  will  sell  or  barter  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  cotton  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  Eastern 
European  countries. 

********** 


The  Commodity  Summaries  in  this  monthly  supplementary  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  are  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on  World  Crop  and 
Livestock  Production  and  Trade  which  are  released  according  to  a 
schedule  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

The  country  data  are  prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments;  reports  of  agricultural  Attaches  and 
other  United  States  representatives  abroad;  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information.  The  Summaries  of  Production  have  been  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and 
Livestock  Statistics. 
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